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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In his speech at the Guildhall on February 8 the Duke 
of Devonshire emphasised the point that there need be 
no doubt or misgiving as to the result of the fiscal con- 
troversy provided we can get a clear issue. The danger 
arises from those by whom the issue is studiously confused, 
and we are therefore the more glad that the Duke of 
Devonshire should in the first place have set his own Free 
Trade principles in strong opposition to those expressed 
by Mr. Balfour in his Sheffield speech, and, secondly, that 
he should have associated himself with the Opposition in 
calling upon the Government to abandon their ambiguities 
and come out into the open. As to the first point, the 
Duke’s declaration is perfectly clear. Mr. Balfour at 
Sheield declared that it was his policy to reverse the fiscal 
traditions of the last two generations. These traditions, 
says the Duke of Devonshire, “ we believe in all essential 
principles should be maintained.” Nothing can be clearer 
than this contrast of policies. As to the confusion of the 
issue, the Duke points out that members of the Govern- 
ment are maintaining diametrically opposite views, and 
recent events in the House of Commons have of course 
only served to set that divergence in a more glaring light. 
What we need is to track down the runaways and bring 
them to a final stand. Who is speaking for the Govern- 
ment and who for himself ? Who will go with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and how far will he be permitted to go ? Who 
will resist Mr. Chamberlain, and how far can he be counted 
on ? What does retaliation mean, and is there any serious 
intention of putting it into force ? If put into force, is 
it to lead to Protection, or, if not, what are its limits ? To 
none of these points have we at present the satisfactory 
answer for which the Duke of Devonshire justly presses. 





Sir James Kitson, whose authority upon the iron and 
steel trade is beyond the power of Protectionists to ques- 
tion, replied to Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on the Address 
with a complete exposure of the fallacious figures put for- 
ward to show that this particular industry is languishing 
under Free Trade. A trade which has increased its ex- 
ports from £32,700,000 in 1886 to £55,600,000 in 1903 
can hardly be described as suffering from acute depression. 
A similar tale is told by the income-tax returns. Protec- 
tionists object to the argument that the profits assessed 
for income-tax in the iron trade have increased from a little 
overt £2,000,000 between 1892 and 1897 to £6,600,900 in 





1902, on the ground that the assessments refer only to 
pig iron, but Sir James Kitson estimates that if all the sec- 
tions engaged in the iron and steel trade were included the 
profits would amount to nearly £20,000,000. Such being 
the position of the capitalist, let us turn to the wage-earner. 
In the Leeds engine works of Kitson and Co. the average 
rate of wages paid to fitters, moulders, pattern-makers, 
smiths, and boilermakers have increased since 1860 from 
28s. 3d. to 37s. gd., while the hours have been reduced 
from sixty to fifty-three. Allowance being made for the 
greater purchasing power of wages, Sir James Kitson 
estimates that the advance is equivalent to 24s. or 25s. a 
week. His reply to the “dumping” argument urged by 
Mr. Bonar Law was equally effective. “The United King- 
dom,” he said, “ produced about 8% million tons of pig 
iron in 1902, and imported 1% million tons of pig iron 
and finished iron and steel in terms of pig iron. Of this 
supply 4% million tons were exported in the shape of raw 
material or finisted machinery, leaving a balance of 5% 
million tons for home industries. This showed what a 
magnificent trade was based on these imports of raw mate- 
rial.” It is, in fact, because of this command of cheap 
material that our great shipbuilding and engineering 
establishments are able to carry off orders against their 
competitors in foreign countries and to employ so large an 
amount of labour in higher wages than are paid in any 
other country in Europe. 





The short Blue Book reporting the “Views of the 
Government of India on the Question of Preferential 
Tariffs,” issued this week, is another blow to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme. Summed up in a single sentence, the 
view taken is that India has little to gain and much to lose 
from any scheme which is likely to be brougtt forward. 
The Indian Government first of all point out the extreme 
improbability of India being allowed to enter into the 
preferential scheme exactly on the same footing as if she 
were a self-governing colony. “All past experience indi- 
cates that in the decision of any fiscal question concerning 
this country powerful sections of the community at home 
will continue to demand that their interests, and not those 
of India alone, skall be taken into consideration.” With 
regard to the alternative possibility, that India shall main- 
tain ker present low import duties on British and colonial 
goods, imposing a slightly higher rate on foreign goods, 
the result, in the view of the Indian Government, might 
be of some advantage to the United Kingdom. “ But as 
regards India, the balance of advantages is distinctly ad- 
verse.” India would not be allowed to shape her own 
policy entirely according to Ler own needs, and would lose 
a part at least of the revenue at present received from 
British and colonial imports, which she would have to 
make up by enhanced duties on foreign goods. “As the 
latter are only from a quarter to one-third” of the former 
in value, this might be difficult and would create the pos- 
sibility of retaliation. 





It is pointed out that in the special circumstances of 
India the preference proposed would confer extremely 
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little advantage on her, for if duties are not to be imposed 
on raw materials imported into the United Kingdom a 
great part of India’s exports are ruled out from the scheme. 
The reduction of the tea duty would, it is admitted, be a 
good thing, but this, as we have frequently pointed out, 
has nothing strictly to do with the preferential scheme, 
but ought to come about as a matter of course, in propor- 
tion as expenditure is reduced to a normal peace level. As 
to the export of wheat, the Indian Government point out 
that, “though increasing, that is still uncertain, and the 
preference would probably be too small to be of great ad- 
vantage.” As to tobacco, it is complained that Indian is 
not even on an equality with American tobacco, and it is 
hinted that, apart from preferential treatment, equality 
would give a considerable stimulus. On the whole, then, 
there is little to gain. 


Against this, what is there to lose? It is pointed out 
that “the concession of a preferential tariff to British 
goods might lead to a reprisal by foreign nations.” It is 
urged by Sir Edward Law that India has a safeguard in 
the fact that a considerable amount of her exports to 
foreign nations consists of raw materials, but the Govern- 
ment says, “It would seem to us to be unwise to rely too 
much upon the hypothesis that India enjoys an effective 
monopoly in any large number of articles which are essen- 
tial to the existence of foreign industries.” In the main, 
Indian exports compete by reason of their cheapness rather 
than their quality. They proceed to dwell with very great 
emphasis on the gravity of the danger with which India 
would be threatened : 

If, then, notwithstanding the safeguards which we 
possess, we should unhappily be drawn into tariff wars with 
powerful countries, it cannot be doubted that, whichever 
way the ultimate victory might incline, our export trade 
would for the time being be injuriously affected. Such a 
result would be fraught with the gravest consequences. By 
ten years of effort, sacrifice, and perseverance we have 
slowly built up a fair measure of public confidence in the 
stability of our finance. Exchange has been steadied, our 
credit is good and improving, our rupee securities are 
rising in relative value in the London market, and we have 
created the nucleus of a reserve of gold. But if by a 
change of fiscal policy the balance of trade in our favour 
should dwindle or disappear, the whole work of ten years 
would be sacrificed, and the set-back to our trade, our re- 
venues, and our credit would immensely outweigh any 
benefits that we might reasonably expect from the most un- 
conditional surrender of our opponents in the war of 
tariffs. We cannot sufficiently impress this danger on your 
attention. Even if the chances of success were greater 
than we conceive them to be, we hold that the certain cost 
of the struggle and the severe penalties of defeat would be 
too heavy a price to pay. 


Their conclusions are accordingly that, while India 
already enjoys a large measure of the advantages of free 
exchange, she has “ something, though not perhaps very 
much, to offer to the Empire, but she has very little to 
gain in return, and she has a great deal to lose or risk.” 
From the Imperial point of view, this seems to us to be 
the end of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. It has not been 
welcomed with enthusiasm in the colonies, which have 
shown, first, that they have not the slightest intention of 
admitting any interference with their fiscal independence 
and, secondly, that they do not mean to impair in the least 
degree the efficiency of the tariff fence against our imports ; 
while our great dependency insists not merely that the 
probable loss exceeds the probable gain, but that the 
scheme is fraught with dangers to the whole commercial 
and financial stability of the Indian Empire, which has been 
painfully built up by years of patient endeavour. _ 


A decrease of £232,652 in the imports, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1903, and a falling-off 
cf £820,271 in the exports are the outstanding features 
of the Board of Trade returns for the first month of 1904 
When allowance is made for the fact that the month 
contained one working day less than in January, 1903 
the fluctuation is too unimportant to support any conclu- 
sion respecting the course of our foreign trade. None 
the less, some of the features of the returns are not without 
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bearing on the current controversy. Thus, the falling-off 
of £121,000 in our imports of iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof shows that “dumping” is a very short- 
lived scare; and Sir Conan Doyle will feel relieved at 
the decline of £202,000 under the head of woollen manu- 
factures. Among exports, the largest declines are attri- 
buted to coal and coke, which show a decrease of 
£263,000; ships, which account for a diminution of 
£133,000; and leather goods, which are down to the ex- 
tent of £103,000. This decline is mainly accounted for 
by a drop of £74,000 in the value of boots and shoes 
sent to South Africa, which is probably the effect of the 
withdrawal of the garrison. Machinery exports are also 
lower to the amount of £79,000, and chemicals indicate 
reduced shipments to the value of £52,000. 


What Free Trade has done for agriculture in Denmark 
is related with striking clearness by Mr. R. A. Westenholz, 
President of the Danish Agrarian League, in the new 
number of the Monthly Review. By comparing the 
extraordinary developn.. t of the production of meat and 
dairy produce in the tiny kingdom under the system of 
free imports with the decline of the agricultural industry 
in Sweden under Protection, he gives a valuable lesson to 
those agriculturists at home who cling to the delusion that 
tariffs are a cure for their woes. In 1887, the year before 
Sweden adopted Protection, her exports of food compared 
with those of Denmark as follows : 





Denmark. Sweden. 
Live Stock £1,884,000 £400,000 
Animal produce 3,900,000 1,115,000 
5,784,000 
Cereals 
Cereals (imports) 772,000 (exports) 233,C00 
5,012,000 1,748,000 


By the end of the century, after Sweden had tried the 
German remedy for twelve years, the value of her agricul- 
tural imports actually exceeded her exports by £2,330,000, 
including such articles as bacon, eggs, &c., the production 
of which had become unprofitable through the artificially- 
enhanced price of food stuffs. Thus, assuming that one Ib. 
of bacon equals 8 lb. of maize, the effect of a duty of one 
farthing per lb. on maize is to increase the cost of produc- 
ing bacon by twopence per Ib. 


What, however, was Denmark’s experience during 
this period of Sweden’s decline ? Thanks to her un- 
restricted import of maize and other foreign feed- 
ing stuffs, which last year reached the total of nearly 
£3,800,000, her exports of home-fed agricultural produce 
amounted in 1902 to no less than £16,100,000, or close 
on £7 per head of the population. Mr. Westenholz points 
out with justifiable pride that even the United States only 
export half that sum per head. So far from discouraging 
imports, we are told that the Danish agriculturist would 
welcome the “dumping” of cheap oil cakes and maize 
from any quarter. Indeed, when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, in order, as he supposed, to benefit the British 
miller, granted a drawback of the shilling duty on offals 
from foreign corn, the Danish farmers promptly doubled 
theit imports of British bran, so that the British agricul- 
turist was not only unable to buy his offals any cheaper 
than before the imposition of the corn duty, but had to 
face increased competition from Danish products made 
from British offals. 


Respecting the condition of the soap industry in Ger- 
many a recent trade report in “ Die Arbeitsmarkt ” said: 
Foreign markets for German soap are wanting, owing to 
the fact that about the beginning of the eighties our tariff 
policy crippled our possible export trade to Austria, Russia, 
and Switzerland. Moreover, the new tariff has brought no 
relief in the form of a reduction of the duties on the raw 
material of the industry, so that now, as before, the home 
consumer will remain the only purchaser of German soap. 
When it is remembered that the so-called tariff reformers 
have been particularly energetic in their efforts to impose 
duties in the interest of the British soda manufacturers, the 
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significance of the foregoing complaint will be the more 
readily appreciated. It casts a curious light on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s contention that the “ scientific tariff” in opera- 
tion in Germany gives satisfaction to every interest affected. 
While, however, the German soap industry is thus handi- 
capped by Protection, the foreign demand for British soaps 
is steadily increasing. Thus in 1894 our total export of 
soap amounted to 576,coo cwt. ; in 1898, to 874,000 cwt. ; 
and in 1903 it had reached the large figure of 
1,057,000 cwt.—an example of an expanding industry, 
which owes its position entirely to the command of cheap 
materials enjoyed by British manufacturers. 








THE MINISTERIAL SEE-SAW. 


HAT precisely the attitude of the Government will 

be by the time these lines are in print we cannot 

pretend to predict at the moment of writing. All that can 
be said at present is that it is in a state of violent oscilla- 
tion. The balance having inclined heavily against Mr. 
Chamberlain on Monday evening, the scale is jerked up- 
ward again by Mr. Bonar Law on the following day. On 
the face of it we may take Mr. Gerald Balfour's speech as 
more authoritative if there can be any authoritative state- 
ment on behalf of a Government in which absolute license 
appears to be given to every individual to advocate the 
most divergent views on the leading question before the 
public. One satisfactory feature does, indeed, emerge. 
The Government are obliged to dissever themselves offi- 
cially from Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech 
could hardly have gone further in this direction. He dis- 
missed the whole case upon which Mr. Chamberlain has 
founded his policy-—the alleged decadence of British trade. 
He ruled out taxes on food and taxes on raw materials from 
any possible fiscal scheme. Equally he dismissed the 
more insidious and more popular duty of 10 per cent. on 
manufactured goods. Mr. Chamberlain’s distinctive pro- 
posals, in fact, vanished under his hands, and the whole 
was crowned by the repeated denial that the Government 
is in any way to be identified with Protection. To some 
shadow of retaliation Mr. Gerald Balfour clung. But even 
on this point he subsequently admitted that taxes on food 
could never be used for retaliatory purposes, and if, as it 
may be assumed, taxes on raw materials are equally ruled 
out, it is clear to anyone who studies the classification of 
our imports that the materials left for retaliatory uses are 
very small indeed. If we are to have retaliation without 
putting any burden either upon food or upon the materials 
and appliances used in industry, we shall have to operate 
with some ro per cent. of our total imports. Mr. Balfour's 
speech is thus satisfactory as marking the collapse of the 
movement initiated by Mr. Chamberlain. The Govern- 
ment has from the first taken what critics might call a 
cynical attitude in relation to this controversy. The Prime 
Minister had no settled convictions, but he circulated 
among his colleagues two pamphlets, advocating two diver- 
gent policies, with a view to seeing which one would com- 
mend itself to the majority. In a word, he has been feeling 
his way throughout towards a policy by which he could 
maintain the unity of the party and not lose his hold upon 
the country. The events of the past six weeks have no 
doubt convinced him that for this purpose he must aban- 
don Chamberlainism. This is all to the good as evidence 
of the strength of Free Trade and proof that the attack in 


its present form Las been definitely repelled. ; 
But there is another side to the question which Mr. 


Bonar Law’s speech forces upon our attention. Collec- 
tively and officially the Government abandon Protection, 
but individual Ministers are still allowed from their places 
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in Parliament to make the strongest Protectionist speeches, 
and over the bridge of retaliation they are able to estab- 
lish a straight road from the Government’s policy to their 
own. Mr. Law was asked whether he would maintain re- 
taliatory duties in permanence whether they failed in their 
0: ject or nct. This is a question going to the root of 
the whole matter. If retaliation is a means to Free Trade, 
there should be no difficulty in returning an answer. If 
retaliation is a covert means to unavowed Protection there 
is every reason for declining an answer, and Mr. Law de- 
clined. It is impossible that the declarations of Ministers 
should satisfy any convinced Free Trader who is deter- 
mined to get the clear issue, for which the Duke of Devon- 
shire has imperatively called. A vote for the Government 
at the present crisis may mean a vote for anything, fiscally 
speaking, excepting pure and unadulterated Free Trade. 
It may mean a vote tor retaliation, conceived as a means 
to the reduction of foreign tariffs. It may mean a vote 
for retaliation as a means to Protection. It may mean a 
vote for Protection pure and simple, and even after Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s speech it will be a surprise if any Pro- 
tectionists desert the Government. The issue can only be 
said to have become clear when Ministers, speaking in their 
official capacity, begin to say the same thing. As long 
as one preaches Free Trade and the next argues for Pro- 
tection, while the avowed official policy is an ambiguous 
term under cover of which the whole distance from Free 
Trade to Protection can readily be traversed, it would be 
suicidal for any Free Trade: to allow himself to be dis- 
armed by a few verbal assurances. 





THE ABANDONMENT OF 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Speaking for the Government on Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment on February 8, Mr. Gerald Balfour, in substance, 


threw over the whole case for Protection : 

The right hon. gentleman says we must know whether we 
have got a Protectionist or an anti-Protectionist Govern- 
ment to deal with. Well, I say in the most unhesitating 
manner that the policy of the Government is not Protec- 
tionist. 


Protection may suit other countries, but could only be bad 


for ourselves : 

I have already stated, I hope in clear language, that the 
policy of the Government is not Protectionist. If I am 
asked, not as a member of the Government but as an /1:- 
dividual—the expression is legitimate and distinct—what 
my own view of Protection is, I am perfectly wiiling to 
state it. I do not think that Protection is a wise policy 
for this country to adopt. I do not wish to make any 
absolute statement of faith with regard to Protection in other 


countries. The effect of Protection is, practically, tc 
impose a tax on the consumer for the benefit of 
the producer. But if the proceeds of the tax, or 


part of the proceeds of the tax, are employed, as may 
easily happen, to further the development of industrial 
enterprise, it is possible—I believe in some it is actually 
the case—that a policy of .’rotection stimulates industrial 
development. I think Protection has stimulated industrial 
development in Germany and also in the United States. 
Therefore, I should be extremely reluctant to say that either 
Germany or the United States had adopted a policy which 
was wrong for itself. On the contrary, I think it was right 
for Germany and the United States. But for our country— 
which had such an immense start over all others, which Was 
a highly developed manufacturing country at a time when 
such a description could not be applied to any other coun- 
try—Protection for such a country is, I believe, a bad 
policy, and I should be sorry to see a return to it now. 


The details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme were rejected : 
The proposal to tax food is not prima facie likely to be a 
popular policy. Whereas the policy of Retaliation 
is one, you may almost Say, which is natural to 
any Englishman. ‘Then, again, my right hon, friend has 
done what, I quite agree, we have declined to do. He has 
iven a somewhat detailed account of his proposal, and a 
f his proposal to an eager Opposition is 
summer, 
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You have only to look at the treatment which my right hon. 
friend’s proposal has received in order to doubt the wis- 
dom of such an explicit disclosure of details. 
i Not only the taxation of food and raw materials, but 
if also the tax on manufactured goods was repudiated : 
i But then the right hon. gentleman, the member for West 
| Monmouthshire, says, “‘What about the 1o per cent. tax 
i upon manufactured goods ?” If I am to answer that ques- 
‘ tion as a member of the Government and on behalf of the 
Government, I say that as preference is not in our pro- 
/ gramme, a fortiori any particular method of carrying out 
, preference is not in our programme. 
i Mr. Balfour, it is true, adhered to some shadowy 
measure of retaliation, but here, again, he accepted the 
control of Parliament and declined to produce any de- 


tailed scheme : 

On one point, however, I can satisfy the curiosity of the 
right hon. gentleman. He asked us whether we proposed 
that the Executive should have the power of imposing re- 
taliatory duties without the consent of Parliament. No, 
Sir. That has never been contemplated by us. We 
have never suggested or proposed that Pariiament 
should be invited to divest itself of its power of 
control over taxation, or that it should transfer to the 
Executive or the Privy Council the power to impose taxes. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman: Does the right hon. gentle- 
man mean that the authority of Parliament will be re- 
quired in each particular case, or that a general statute may 
be passed giving general powers t« be applied at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Government in any particular 
case ? 

Mr. Gerald Balfour: In our view no taxes could be im- 
posed unless the consent of Parliament has been obtained. 

a (Cries of “In each case?”) That is asking rather 

a too much. I do not think it is fair to claim before- 

; hand that we should go so far into detail as to pledge our- 

selves that the consent of Parliament shall be required item 

by item. I really do not think we should be asked to go 

into further detail. Hon. gentlemen oppos’2 complain of 

that, but it would be impossible to go further into this 

i matter without going into every detail of the plan by which 

HH retaliation would be carried out, and that I decline to do, 
and, I think, reasonably decline. 


| Neither food nor raw material would be taxed for pur- 
fl poses of retaliation : 
u' For my part, speaking in my individual capacity, while 
fi I am in favour of the policy of preference, if the colonies 
are able and willing satisfactorily to meet us, I am not 
equally bound to approve of the method of carrying it out 
which has been put forward and defended with extreme 
eloquence and ability by my right hon. friend the member 
j for West Birmingham. I say that the policy of the Govern- 
" ment does not involve the taxing of food. 

Mr. Bryce: Do I understand the rigut Lon. gentleman 
to mean that his policy of Retaliation will not take advan- 
tage of any duty on food in order to carrv out retaliation ? 

; Mr. Gerald Balfour: I believe it has beea stated by the 
j Prime Minister that his policy does not contemplate the 
taxation of food. (A Unionist member: ‘‘Of raw mate- 
rial?) Of course; the objections to taxing raw mate- 
rial are more serious than the objections to :ixing food. 
He objected to Free Traders that their policy was nega- 
tive, that they were a “peace at any price” party in re- 
gard to industrial affairs. But his adherence to retaliation 
seems to be more academic than anything else, for he 
admitted the greater difficulty of applying pressure to 
Russia and the United States than to other countries, and, 
since these countries are by far the most highly protected, 
it is not easy to see on what principle a policy of Retalia- 
tion could be initiated which would leave them out of 
account. In view of the fact that the great bulk of our 
é imports consists of either food or other materials and ap- 
4 pliances for use in industry, and that these were not to be 
taxed for purposes of retaliation, it will be seen that 
the Retaliation policy is thinned down to something of 
not much more value than a debating formula. The points 
of Mr. Balfour’s speech were summed up in the following 
words by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who followed him: 
What does my right hon. friend say ? First of all, he 
ij put aside that peculiar notion which, as far as I know, 
: has really not been spread abroad by any one 
id in authority, that this country is on the brink of ruin. 
Secondly, he reiterated the declaration already plainly 
made by the Prime Minister at Sheffield, that taxes 
' on food are not included in the policy of his Majestv's 
il Government. Thirdly, he stated that the duty 
averaging to per cent. on manufactured and partly manu- 
i factured goods is also excluded from that policy; 
i that the policy of his Majesty’s Government is only 
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} the policy of Retaliation. and that the issue at the next 
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General Election, whenever it may come, will only be that 
policy, and that the result of that General Election, if it 
should be favourable to his Majesty’s Government, would 
not entitle it to carry out the policy of colonial preference. 
My right hon. friend clinched the matter by declaring him- 
self opposed to Protection, no doubt on behalf of the 
Government. He stated that in his opinion Protection was 
not a wise policy, and he explained that by Protection he 
meant the imposition of a tax on the consumer for the 
benefit of the producer. 


The upshot of the speech taken by itself was, in short, to 
dissociate the Government from the Tariff Reformers, 
while adhering to the formula of retaliation as something 
which would also dissociate them from acknowledged Free 
Traders. 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT THE GUILDHALL. 
THE “ Excess OF Imports” FALLACY. 

Is the disparity between our imports and our exports a cause 
for real anxiety ? It is not, I think, within the experience of 
commercial men that anybody is in the habit of giving anything 
for nothing, and this excess of imports must be paid for some- 
how. They are paid for. Our Protectionists desire that they 
should be entirely or mainly paid for by the export of our own 
goods, of our own manufactures, which they think would give 
employment to labour. Well, they are, paid for in other ways 
which do give employment to labour. They are paid for, first 
by the returns on our investments abroad, which are themselves 
the result of labour. Can anybody want that we should abandon 
these returns from our foreign investments, and throw them into 
the sea? In the first place, it would be impossible, and in the 
next it would only make the country so much the poorer if we 
did. In the next place, this excess is paid for by the services 
which we render to other countries through our shipping in- 
terests, and by the profits of our merchants abroad and by the 
earnings of our countrymen engaged in commercial or industrial 
operations in every part of the world. All these earnings come 
back to us in some form or another in the shape of imports. 
Now I am not competent to explain the complicated process by 
which these invisible exports, which are not less real because 
they are invisible, come back to us in the shape of imports; 
but I believe if the history could be written of a few of the bills 
of exchange which emanate or pass through or find their ulti- 
mate resting-place in your banks and mercantile houses, it 
would be made clear to every one of us how these earnings of 
our people engaged in commerce in every part of the world— 
how they do ultimately return to us in the shape of imports. 
If you want to redress this balance you can only do it either by 
foregoing the interest on your investments abroad, which is 
impossible, or by curbing the industrial and commercial energy 
of your countrymen in every part of the world, which no one 
desires. 

Tue Issv—E BEFORE THE COUNTRY. 


To me the old question seems to be revived in all its breadth 
and scope, with very few new facts and no new arguments. But 
His Majesty’s Government are not of that opinion. They are 
of opinion that the question of Protection is not before them. 
They have a policy of their own; it is not that of the Free 
Traders, because the Prime Minister has declared his intention 
to reverse the traditions of the fiscal policy of the last two gene- 
rations, which we believe ought in all its essential principles to 
be maintained. (Hear, hear.) It is not the policy of the Tariff 
Reform League or of the chief of that body, who thought it 
necessary to leave the Government in order to be free to advo- 
cate its policy. What, then, is this policy of the Government ? 
It is neither ours, nor theirs as tariff reformers. It is time that 
we should know. (Cheers.) Let us remember that what we 
are now discussing are not definite proposals which are to be 
submitted to Parliament, which can be there discussed and de- 
cided on their merits. What we are now engaged in discussing 
is a mandate which is to be asked for from the people at some 
future general election. What is that mandate to be? The 
Prime Minister has asked for freedom to negotiate in order that 
freedom of exchange may be increased. That formula seems in 
words to exclude the rival and contradictory mandate which is 
asked for by the Tariff Reform League—namely, that freedom 
of exchange shall be diminished. But the acts of the Govern- 
ment, their attitude in recent elections, the speeches of some of 
their members, seem to indicate a willingness on their part to 
accept, if not to ask for, the wider mandate which is the rival 
and the contradiction of their own. Now, gentlemen, in the 
debates which are going to be opened to-day in the House of 
Commons appeals will be addressed to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not only by their opponents, but by many of their friends, 
to make their position more clear and to tell us what is the 
mandate which they are going to ask for or what is the man- 
date which they are prepared to accept. If those appeals are 
successful, I have no doubt and no misgivings as to the result. 
All we have to dread is a mandate that shall be given on an 
issue which is not clear.—(February 8.) 
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MR. MORLEY IN THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 
* DISRAELI AND COBDEN.” 


When I regard the contemptuous language used about Mr. 
Cobden by men who are unworthy to loosen his shoe latchet— 
(cheers)—I venture to recall to the House language—very beau- 
tiful language, well worthy of his genius—used by Mr. Disraeli. 
Standing, I suppose, at this box, when Mr. Cobden died, Mr. 
Disraeli said: ‘“ Thus our great men, when taken from us, are 
not altogether lost. Though not present, they are still members 
of this House, independen* of the caprice of constituencies, 
independent of dissolutions of Parliament, independent even of 
the course of time. Their example will long be referred to and 
appealed to, and their words will often be quoted.” (Cheers.) 
This was the language used by a leader of your party, a leader 
who really led. (Cheers.) Now, in reference to the hon. and 
gallant member’s statement that Mr. Cobden held out the ex- 
pectation that this country would remain without manufacturing 
rivals, I will ask the House to listen to this extract: “ Looking 
at the natural endowments of the North American continent, at 
the boundless expanse of the most fertile soil in the world, at the 
inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, lead,” &c.—looking at these, 
the writer reiterates the moral of his former work, declaring 
his conviction that it is from “the silent, peaceful rivalry of 
American commerce, and the growth of American manufac- 
tures,” and so on, that the “grandeur of our commercial and 
national prosperity is most endangered.” 


PARLIAMENT AND RETALIATION. 


What is meant by retaliation? The word is used by many 
gentlemen as a sort of formula by which they can escape the 
labour of a close examination of what the issue in my amend- 
ment really is. Let us look at it rather closely. Last year in 
this House the Prime Minister said, “ If other methods fail I do 
not shrink from retaliation, but I am not certain that there are 
not other methods.” At the time I was much struck by that, 
and I have thought of it often since. I suppose he meant by 
other methods diplomatic negotiations of the ordinary sort. A 
case was brought to my notice the other day arising out of the 
reciprocity treaty between the United States and Cuba. The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, and, I think, the London Chamber of Commerce 
carried on a correspondence and had an interview with Lord 
Lansdowne, representing to him that the arrangements between 
the United States and Cuba would be extremely prejudicial, 
would, in fact, close the door to certain British manufactures. 
What Lord Lansdowne did I don’t know. But that is an illus- 
tration. When the Prime Minister said he thought there were 
other methods I wondered what method he would apply to a 
case of that kind. Do you want power to impose a retaliatory 
duty independent of, outside, and beyond Parliament? The 
Emperor of the French in 1860 was able to carry the Cobden 
treaty, although both his Chambers were stoutly and strongly 
opposed to anything like Free Trade, because there was, fortu- 
nately for him and for us, a clause in the Imperial Constitution 
which allowed the Emperor to make a tariff binding if it was 
part of a treaty. Is that what you want? Let us suppose that 
the United States Steel Trust announced, projected, and car- 
ried out the landing of an enormous stock of their goods at a 
low price upon our shores. What are you going to do with 
them ? I suppose Lord Lansdowne would invite the very dis- 
tinguished man who represents the United States in this coun- 
try to an interview with him at the Foreign Office, and Lord 
Lansdowne would say to Mr. Choate: “ Unless your Government 
prevents a certain set of private traders from sending billets and 
ingots too cheap into England we will impose a duty, or even 
set up prohibition, and close our British markets to those 
articles.” Mr. Choate would surely reply to Lord Lansdowne, 
“How can the American Government prevent a commercial 
company from selling too cheap? The American Government, 
at all events, have got no statutory authorisation to do what 
they like. Supposing Mr. Secretary Hay were to instruct me to 
come to you, who are famous for selling cheap all over the 
world, and say, ‘If you don’t give up selling cheap we will 
exclude you from all the United States markets.’”” When you 
get away from the mere idle formule and come to close quar- 
ters you see how absurd it is.—(February 8.) 





BrewinG INDUSTRY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS. — 
Messrs. Boorne and Co., of Wallington Brewery, have written 
declining to supply information to Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Commission: ‘“‘ We are quite satisfied that the proposals made 
by Mr. Chamberlain would burden us with about as. per 
quarter on malting barley and oats, and something on hops, 
perhaps, and would increase the price we now pay for plant, 
machinery, utensils, etc. If you say we shall be compensated 
for all that by a reduction on the beer duty, we answer that we 
are already entitled to the 1s. per barrel which was imposed as 
a War tax. Anything the House of Commons is likely to con- 


cede beyond that will be much more than counterbalanced by 
the loss of trade (home) which would result owing to the pur- 
chasing power of the great majority of our customers being 
diminished by the proposed taxes on corn, meat, and dairy pro- 
duce, and the 1o per cent, protective duty on manufactured 
goods.” 












TRADE DEPRESSION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY. 


Il—THE TESTIMONY OF THE FACTORY 
INSPECTORS. 

In the previous article -. was shown that in ninety-six 
of the most populous towns in Germany, exclusive of 
Berlin, the decline in the number of workmen in employ- 
ment, as measured by the membership of the Kranken- 
kassen, between June, 1900, and March, 1901, amounted 
to the enormous number of 143,093, or no less than 10 per 
cent. of the whole. But while this gives a fair idea of the 
effects of the onset of an industrial depression in Germany, 
it is very far from supplying a measure of the condition of 
the labour market. For it leaves out of consideration three 
factors ot vital importance, the extent to which the ranks 
of those thrown out of employment are recruited by the 
rush of unskilled labour from the rural districts, the growth 
of population in the interval, and the prevalence of short 
time in the workshops. ‘To illustrate the extent to which 
the great towns of Germany are swollen by immigration 
from the country villages, it is sufficient to remark that 
while during the years 1895-1900 the population of towns 
of over 2,000 inhabitants increased from 26,800,000 to 
30,600,000, the population of the rural districts only in- 
creased from 25,400,000 to 25,700,000. 

Now the extent of this immigration into the towns is not 
a matter of conjecture. Owing to the system compelling 
new arrivals and departures to be formally notified to the 
police, it is possible to estimate with approximate accuracy 
each month the fluctuation of the population, so far as due 
to immigration. Now it has been ascertained that the effect 
of even the earliest symptoms of trade depression is to 
give a sharp check to the townward migration. But 
although from the middle of 1900 onward the balance of 
migration into the towns was smaller, it was still consider- 
able, and cannot be left out of consideration in estimating 
the extent of unemployment. Taking the case of Berlin, it 
is found that the membership of the Krankenkassen 
declined from 357,323 on November 1, 1900, to 335,337 
on March 1, 1901, a falling off of 21,986. But during the 
same period the number of male adult workers who had 
migrated into the German capital was at least 1,400, so that 
the total number of workmen in Berlin left out of the 
Krankenkassen, as compared with four montks previously, 
had increased to 23,326. All these—i.c., 614 per cent. of 
the adult male workers—were unemployed. And_ this 
figure, it is necessary to point out, is over and 
above the number who must have already have 
been out of work in November, nor does it include the sick 
and otherwise incapacitated workers. Add to these the 
additions to the ranks of available labour by the normal 
increase in the population, and we have a picture of the 
condition of the labour market in Berlin in the winter of 
1900-I. et 

As was only to be expected, the trades organisations 
faithfully reflected the effects of the crisis both. as a falling- 
off in membership through inability to continue the sub- 
scriptions and in a rapid rise in the allowances to unem- 
ployed members. As compared with 1899, the payments 
under this head were, in a few typical unions, in proportion 
to each enrolled member : 





1899. 1961. 

Stonemasons 9s, 2d. 20s. 
Bookbinders ls. 9d, 3s. 9d. 
Book printers 6s. Odd. 16s. 6d, 
Glassworkers 1s. 54d. 2s. Od. 
Glove-makers 2s. 24d. 20s. 74d, 
Smiths 3d. 2s. 24d, 
4s. 3d. 10s. 9d. 


Cigar workers ose 

The following figures, showing the total expenditure of 

the trades unions in unemployed relief, illustrate both the 

rapid increase of membership in recent years and the enor- 
mous drain on the funds during a period of depression : 
1895. 1898, 1899. 1900. 1901. 
£9,830 ... £13,700 £15,230 £25,050 £61,900 

While the iron and . al trades escaped tke worst effects 

of the depressicn, the engineering and metal industries 
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experienced them in their most acute form. A return com- 
piled from figures supplied by a few towns associated with 
the machinery trades gave the following results : 


Total 
Unemployed. On Short Time. Workmen. 
Danzig... -- 1,500 to 2,000 ... — sti ~~ 
Gorlitz... “ 500 .. 2,500 ‘i 3,500 
Chemnitz ... ‘an 2,000 Fel —_— eas 22,000 
Berlin pom .-- 18,000 to 19,000... — as 72,000 
Magdeburg we -: .. 8,000 ees 15,C00 
Hanover ... anal 800 8,000 . 14,000 
Erfurt a pe 400 —_ eas _ 
Barmen-Elberfeld 300to400.. 1,800 ‘os 4,000 
Mulheim ... ee 300 -. 1,000 in 6,000 
Kaiserslantern ... -- ... 2,500 a 4,500 
Frankfort-on-Main 600 to 700 ... 6,000 - 8,000 
Augsburg... pee 300 -.-one fourth on... — 
short time 

Munich ... ha 2,000 ... 2,500 ae 18,700 


All the reports of the factory inspectors bear out the 
widespread extent of the falling-off in the demand of 
labour. In the brick and tile industry of West Prussia 
production was restricted by 50 per cent. Wages fell in 
sympathy and the factory inspector at Konitz reported 
that the weekly wage of the girls in the knitting industry 
and in a pin-works, at ten hours a day, seldom amounted 
to more than five or six shillings. In the machinery in- 
dustry at Frankfort-on-the-Oder the wages paid in 1900 
were from 15 to 20 per cent. below those earned in 1899, 
and this condition of things was protracted well into 1901. 
By inquiries addressed to 1,233 Berlin hardware concerns 
it was found that in October, 1901, there was a decline of 
from 15,000 to 18,000 workmen, chiefly adults, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1g00. In the 
iron-founding industry no less than 39 per cent. of the 
workmen were discharged. A month later saw 7,500 more 
thrown on the labour market owing to the cessation of the 
season trades. “For these superior, skilled workmen,” 
says the report, “ other kinds of employment were difficult 
to find.” In Posen a large engineering concern, a potato 
spirit-extracting works, a paper factory, and a screw works 
stowed a reduction of the number of men employed from 
49,623 to 47,448, a falling-off of 2,175. In Breslau the 
wagon works alone dismissed 650 men. From the iron- 
smelting works of Upper Silesia 1,381 men were discharged, 
and in Magdeburg, in the winter of 1900, it was found 
that only 41,504 men were employed in the great factories, 
as compared with 43,578 in the summer. Fully ro per 
cent. of the employees in the metal works were dismissed, 
and the effects of the depression were enhanced by the 
sharp rise in the price of food. “Fresh meat,” said a 
sausage manufacturer in 1899, “fetches such a price that 
it is no longer obtainable by the working class.” In 
Meresburg the employed fell from 19,338 to 16,740, and 
in Cologne the factory inspectors estimated the number of 
unemployed in November, 1900, at a thousand. Fully one- 
fourth of the workers in the leather industry of the Treves 
district were idle. ©: the 6,375 weaving looms at Aachen 
1,231 were standing still, and fully 1,300 workers were with- 
out employment. These reports from the factory inspec- 
tors are, indeed, characterised by a painful monotony of 
statement—discharges, reduced Lours, and lower wages are 
the features throughout the whole of industrial Germany. 





A SuccessruL Year's Mititmc.—It is with pleasure that we 
call attention to the remarkable success which has followed the 
milling trade during 1903. Our mind goes back some years in 
order to find a parallel, and even then we are at some loss in 
quite making the parallel on all fours with the twelve months 
just sped. Needless to say, we rejoice that this is so, and we 
are hoping for a continuance of the same good fortune in the 
time that is now passing, and for a long successive period.— 
** Milling,” February 1, 1904. 

Tue Cost oF A Cotron Mitt Unper Protection.—In the 
course of the debate on the Address, Mr. A. Emmott pointed out 
that the building of a cotton mill for 100,000 spindles in this 
country cost about £125,000. The same kind of mill in Ger- 
many cost £185,000, in France £200,000, and in the United 
States £250,000. On the difference of £60,000 the German, in 
order to make 5 per cent. for interest and 5 per cent. for depre- 
ciation, had to make £6,000 a year more than the same man in 
England, so that the Englishman could afford to give his work- 
people tos. a week more than the German, and yet not charge 
any more for his goods. In the cotton trade large quantities 
of leather, wax, oil, &c., were used, and these would cost much 
more under Protection. 


NOTTINGHAM AND THE LACE 
TRADE.—II. 


Next to the manufacture of the ordinary Valenciennes 
and Torchon laces, the curtain section is the most important 
branch of the trade. So far as the workpeople em- 
ployed are concerned, it is distinct, the men working a 
Levers’ or ordinary lace machine, seldom passing to a 
curtain machine or vice versd. This branch of the trade 
has been depressed for some time, and it has been an easy 
assumption that this is due to the tariffs of competing 
countries. But there are other and more potent causes 
at work. A large curtain-making industry has arisen in 
Scotland, New Mills, Glasgow, and Kilmarnock being the 
centres of this competition. At the same time, the manu- 
facture has increased in the district around Nottingham. 
Outside Nottingham the trade centres in Southwell, 
Beeston, and Ilkeston, and in these places a considerable 
number of new machines have been erected. These 
developments have led to keen competition in the home 
trade and are more important factors than the foreign 
tariffs. 

But other elements enter into the question. Fashions 
have a strong influence on the demand for curtains, the 
changes extending to the fabrics themselves, as well as 
to patterns. In this way curtains made of other materials 
affect the demand for lace. This has been specially 
noticeable in the recent call for “art” curtains of muslin 
and other fabrics. Another potent factor is the price 
of cotton, an increase in the price of yarn tending to re- 
strict the demand for lace curtains. 

The manufacture of “ patent net” also employs a con- 
siderable number of persons, and beside the demand for 
the home market there is a large export trade, the net 
being sent to the continent to be used as the groundwork 
for the Swiss and other embroidered laces, whence it may 
return to our shores as a foreign manufactured article. 

With the manufacture of lace, a growing trade has arisen 
in lace-trimmed goods of all kinds, such as blouses, pina- 
fores, caps, and other articles of dress, as well as many 
dainty articles used in house furnishing. This trade now 
provides employment for large numbers of women and 
girls, and its introduction coincided with an improvement 
in lace machinery, which dispensed with a number of 
women who used to clip the guide threads from the back 
of the lace. Not only are large quantities of Nottingham 
lace used in this trade, but also German and other foreign 
laces. One firm imports large quantities of torchon and 
similar laces from Germany, although these might be made 
in England. This course was forced upon them two years 
ago—when the United States were extensive buyers of 
Nottingham lace—and they found it practically impossible 
to obtain supplies in the town. Even now, when the pres- 
sure is less, they can obtain the materials they need from 
Germany more quickly than from England. 

In cases such as this the value of an open market is 
apparent. Buying the German lace, the Nottingham 
manufacturer is able to make up the goods and place them 
on the London and Manchester markets at considerably 
lower prices than their German competitors, who have been 
completely beaten out of the market in some articles 
which they formerly controlled. Whilst a tariff of 20 to 
40 per cent. might succeed in keeping the foreign lace out 
of the market, it would undoubtedly destroy much, if not 
the whole, of this trade. It is a significant fact that in this 
line of business Nottingham manufacturers do not fear the 
foreigner. The only competition they dread is that of 
their fellow-townsmen, and the rivalry between these manu- 
facturers is keen. Each guards his trade secrets very 
jealously least his competitors should obtain any hint 
that would aid them in competing. 

Whilst towards the end of 1903 the lace trade was slack 
as a whole, the want of elasticity was only comparative. 
From 1900 to 1902 trade was brisk, and at times manufac- 
turers had difficulty in meeting the demand made upon 
them. This demand led to the rapid development of 
modern machinery, as we have already noted, and the 
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depression that showed itself in the latter half of 1903 was 
due largely to the fact that the increase of machinery had 
been more rapid than the requirements of the trade, so 
that a slackening of demand at once made itself felt. Even 
so, the trade of the early part of the year was so brisk that 
the exports of cotton lace, which had steadily grown from 
1898, reached their maximum in 1903. 

Much has been made of the increase of the tariffs im- 
posed by other nations on lace imports, but the general 
rule that tariffs will not keep out an article that people 
desire is especially true in the case of articles of luxury and 
fashion, such as lace. The export of lace to the United 
States clearly shows this. From the Nottingham district 
the export has steadily risen from 4,140,000 dollars in 1900 
ta 4,525,000 dollars in 1901 ; to 4,740,000 dollars in 1902, 
and in 1903 to 5,113,000 dollars, and this in spite of a 
tariff of 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

The chief hindrances in this, as in other trades, are those 
that affect us not merely in protected, but in neutral mar- 
kets. In the lace trade, as in others, the manufacturers 
complain of the excessive transport charges, and of the 
fact that imported goods pay less carriage than the goods 
they send out. We are told that goods can be sent from 
Germany to Nottingham 50 per cent. cheaper than from 
Nottingham to London. For example, a Nottingham 
manufacturer imports lace from Germany. It comes vid 
Ostend to Tilbury Docks, and thence by train to Notting- 
ham. A case comes from Barmen, and pays 6s. for car- 
riage to Nottingham, but to return the same case from Not- 
tingham to London costs gs. Again, it costs twice as much 
to send lace samples from Nottingham to Manchester as 
for their return to Nottingham. They go as lace goods, 
for which the rate is double that charged for cotton goods. 

Education is also an important factor. Our technical 
education is defective. In bleaching and dyeing we are 


behind Germany, and goods that have to be dyed certain 


colours must be sent to Germany. Some technical classes 
are held at Nottingham. There is a good collection of 
books dealing with the lace trade in the Free Library, and 
of these a special catalogue has been prepared. For the 
extension of our trade not only is tecknical knowledge 
needed, but business ability, and knowledge of modern 
languages. Speaking on this subject, the head of one of 
our leading lace houses said: “ The young men we get are 
deficient in their knowledge of foreign languages. We are 
obliged to employ German clerks and travellers because 
they are more able. They can speak French, German, 
English, Spanish, and some of them Russian. These 
languages are essential in modern business. My theory is 
that every young man should be sent abroad to learn 
languages. Young Germans come here to gain practical 
acquaintance with our language and business methods. One 
came here and engaged himself in the factory in order to 
learn the technical part of the business with the machines.” 

If such drawbacks as these are removed, the lace trade 
has little to fear from foreign competition. At times it 
may suffer from fluctuations caused by the whims of 
fashion, but its products will always command a market, 
and, as the lower prices consequent on improved methods 
of production bring it within the reach of a wider circle of 
buyers these vagaries of fashion will be less keenly felt in 
the increased volume of trade. 





THE EARTHENWARE TRADE. 


We have received from the North Staffordshire Liberal 
Federation a very effective leaflet, “The Truth About 
the China and Earthenware Trade,” prepared, we under- 
stand, by experts, and completely exposing the fallacies 
which have been scattered broadcast about this particular 
industry. We quote the most important parts: 

A statement has been made by the Tariff Committee 
that our yearly exports of crockery to the United States 
have declined more than 53 per cent. during the last ten 
years. This is absolutely false, as can be proved by re- 
ferring to the figures in the Board of Trade Blue Book, 
No. 1671. The confusion arises from the fact that in 
making their calculations the Birmingham people reckon 
the number of crates instead of the value of the contents. 
Obviously, this is delusive, for three reasons: (1) Much 


larger crates are packed now than formerly; (2) Thinner 
and better ware is made than was the case ten years ago; 
(3) A very large proportion is decorated now, whereas 
formerly nearly all was white ware. Whatever falling off 
there has been in American trade 1s practically made up 
by other markets, and there is every indication that 1904 
will be a record year in the total exports of crockery from 
this country. This very year the Board of Trade figures 
show an 8 per cent. increase in our exports to the United 
States. The figures are as follows: First six months of 
1903, £302,503; first six months of 1902, £277,166; 
increase (which equals 8 per cent.), £25,337. Our 
exports to Germany are increasing enormously. The 
first four years quoted in the Blue Book show an average 
per annum of £45,000. The last four years show an 
average per annum of £99,000, an increase of 110 per 
cent. in twelve years. On the other hand, how completely 
Protection in the States has failed to develop a foreign 
trade for the Americans! Here are some figures from 
the Washington Bureau of Statistics: Total exports china 
and earthenware from United States, for year ending 
June 30, 1902, £120,160; for year ending June 3o, 
1903, £116,611—a decreasing trade, while ours is in- 
creasing. Think of it; the mighty American Republic, 
with a population double that of Great Britain, with un- 
limited resources, and with coal at a less price than it is 
in England, yet under Protection their foreign trade is 
a paltry £116,000, while under Free Trade ours reaches 
the magnificent total of £1,900,000, or just fifteen times 
as large. Does this look like our industry being ruined? 
We export more earthenware than any nation upon earth. 
The facts in regard to 
ImMpoRTS ARE EvEN More STRIKING. 

The net imports in 1902 of all classes of china and 
earthenware, according to the Blue Book, were 
£744,000 ¢.i.f., from which should be deducted 11 per 
cent. for freights (which are almost entirely British), 
leaving £663,000 only. Is it likely Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposed ro per cent. tariff would help us much? The 
total output of British potteries is nearly £9,000,000. 
Ii the whole £663,000 of imports were captured it would 
not mean 7% per cent. increase of trade. But could we 
capture half, or a quarter, or even a tenth? The greater 
portion of what we buy from the foreigner cannot be 
made in this country at all, and includes: (1) Oriental 
pottery, Japanese, Chinese, and Indian, which would not 
be kept out even with a 50 per cent. tariff; (2) Con- 
tinental works of art and productions from the famous 
factories of Dresden and Sévres (which collectors insist 
upon having), Delft ware, and Austrian ~ figures ; 
(3) French fireproof ware. None of these can be pro- 
duced in this country. The most favourable calculations 
show that a ro per cent. tariff would not secure more than 
sufficient to keep one small factory going. Are you pre- 
pared to incur all the hideous evils of Protection for such 
a paltry sop? 





ErFrects OF WAR TAXATION ON TEA CONSUMPTION.—A me- 
morial has been forwarded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on behalf of the Indian Tea Association (Londo.) and the 
Ceylon Association in London praying for a reduction in the 
tea duty. The memorialists adduce statistics showing that 
during the years 1901-3 the consumption of tea has practicatly 
remained stationary, when in proportion to the normal growth 
of population it should have increased by nearly four million 
pounds. This the memorialists ascribe as largely due to the 
raising of the duty to 6d. per pound. They also claim that 
British-grown teas have been displaced very largely by other 
and commoner varieties, many of which have been rejected by 
other countries as unfit for consumption. 

A Britis “ Invaston.”—Not so much has been heard lately 
of the American “invasion” of British industries. Since the 
so-called tobacco-war and the pricking of the shipping trust 
bubble that once redoubtable bogey appears to have been laid 
to rest. But in the American Press paragraphs like the follow- 
ing appear from time to time: “The Anawamscott Mills, 
Drownville, R.I., have been purchased by the Interlaken Mills, 
Fisherville and Phenix, R.I., manufacturers of muslin. An 
English syndicate owns the Interlaken Mills, and by this pur- 
chase the syndicate now practically controls the manufacturing 
of book cloth for this country.” The Americans are far too 
well aware of the benefits which they derive from foreign in- 
vestments in the United States to regard incidents of this kind 


with alarm. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNESDAY, February 3.—With only a few dissentients, a meet- 
ing of the Liberal Unionist Council, convened by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, decides in favour of the continuance of the Liberal 
Unionist Association. None of the prominent Unionist Free 
Traders put in an appearance. 

Mr. J. M. Laird, the well-known Birkenhead shipbuilder 
(Unionist), avows himself a Free Trader, and may contest 
the borough at the next election. 

The Canadian farmers’ organisation refuses to support 
the demand for tariff revision in the interests of the Dominion 
manufactures. Inasmuch as farm products cannot be effec- 
tively protected, they ‘‘ are in accord only with such readjust- 
ment as is in the farmers’ interests.” 


THuRspDAY, February 4.—Mr. Walter Long, in Paddington, says 
that in calculating that the downfall of the Government was 
imminent, the Opposition are counting their chickens before 
they are hatched. 


Frinay, February 5.—Important political dinner by Lord Wim- 
borne to representative Free Trade leaders of all sections. 


Saturpay, February 6.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in a speech at 
Montreal, expresses himself against a high tariff. The 
American tariff was, he said, an exaggerated one, and it 
would be folly for Canada to imitate it. 

The Manitoba Parliament adopts a resolution supporting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Imperial preference, but re- 
fuses to favour an amendment of the Canadian tariff giving 
a further preference to British traders. 


Monpay, February 8.—The Duke of Devonshire addresses a 
great meeting of City Free Traders in the Guildhall. Recent 
acts and speeches of some members of the Ministry seemed, 
he said, to indicate a willingness to accept the mandate of 
the Tariff Reform League, and the Government should be re- 
quired to put a clear issue before the country. 

A correspondence is published between Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Menzies, Unionist candidate for East 
Perthshire. The latter had asserted that, according to the 
Opposition leader, the existence of 12 millions continually 
on the verge of starvation was “a dispensation of Providence 
with which we had practically no concern,” and that “it 
would be impious even to inquire whether our fiscal policy is 
right or wrong.” Mr. Menzies fails to quote any words 
showing that such opinions were held by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Morley moves an amend- 
ment to the Address that any return to Protective duties would 
be injudicious to the national strength. He said the House 
wanted to know whether they had a Protectionist or Anti-Pro- 
tectionist Ministry to guide them. In reply, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour says that Protection is not included in the policy of the 
Government. The policy of the Government was one of Re- 
taliation, but they did not propose that the Executive should 
have powers to impose retaliatory duties without the consent 
of Parliament. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, while welcoming 
the Government's complete repudiation of Protection, declared 
himself ready to vote for the theory of retaliation. 


Turspay, February 9.—Debate on the Address resumed. Sir 
Henry Fowler entertained no doubt that the Government 
would, if they could, carry out Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but 
the by-elections had frightened them. 

Mr. Bonar Law made a strong Protectionist speech urging 
that “dumping” was severely injuring certain British in- 
dustries. 

Lord George Hamilton said the turn of affairs with the 
Government had shown that the Free Fooders had won a 
great triumph. Protection though “a good starter was a bad 
finisher.” 

Mr. Richard Cavendish opposed both Protection and Re- 
taliation, and 

Lord Hugh Cecil agreed with every word that Mr. 
Morley’s amendment contained. 








IRONWORKS SHUT 
DOWN. 


Durinc the month December 15 to January 15 the follow- 
ing works have, according to the Jron Age and the 
New York Journal of Commerce, been shut down: 
Woodstock Furnace of the Woodstock Iron Company, 
Anniston, Ala., was blown out December 18. 
West End Furnace, Roanoke, Va., has blown out. 
The Penn Rolling Mill, at Lancaster, Pa., has suspended, 
and 400 men are idle. 
The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, has again closed down. 


AMERICAN 


Thomas C. Weeks has been appointed receiver for the 
Baltimore Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Md. 

Cyrus Huling, of Columbus, has been appointed receiver 
for the United Sheet and Tin Plate Company, with plants 
in Marietta, Byesville, Newcomerstown, and Newark, Ohio. 

The woollen mill at Ashaway has been shut down, it is 
stated, for an indefinite period. The woollen yarn mill at 
Wyoming, owned by Kenyon and Woodbury, has been shut 
down during the past week, and just when it will start up 
is not stated. 

The three main departments of the Illinois Steel Co. at 
Joliet are now idle, the converter and billet mills having 
been ordered to close to-morrow. About 1,500 men are 
affected. 

Last week the blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Com- 
pany, at Struthers, Ohio, and the stack of the Youngstown 
Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, were blown out. At 
the present time there are about twenty blast furnaces idle 
in the two valleys. 

Notice has been posted at the Pencoyd works of the 
American Bridge Company that the whole plant, with the 
exception of the steel and iron foundries and the machine 
shop, will be shut down indefinitely. 

Stockholders of the U.S. Steel Company, Everett, Mass., 
have petitioned the court to appoint a receiver for the com- 
pany on the ground of insolvency. 

The National Tube Company’s works at Middletown, Pa., 
have been closed for an indefinite period. There will be a 
readjustment of wages on the resumption of work. 

Creditors of the Jackson Iron and Tin Plate Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., have petitioned Judge Jackson to de- 
clare the company bankrupt. The plant is an eight-mill 
concern and cost over $500,000. It has been closed several 
months by court proceedings. ; 

Genesee Furnace, Charlotte, N.Y., was blown out De. 
cember 11. 


On a general average, says the Pittsburg correspondent of 
the Zron and Coal Trades’ Review, the steel works, Besse- 
mer and open-hearth, are running to about one-half their 
normal capacity, striking an average between December and 
January. As there were general wage reductions on Jan- 
uary 1, as much business as possible was held over from De- 
cember in order to get the benefit of the lower wage cost. 
This has made it appear that there has been an improve- 
ment in the demand in January, when there really has not. 
The idleness is about equally divided between the Besse- 
mer and open-hearth works, and between the Steel Cor- 
poration and the independents. 








NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late LorRD FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary ot 

the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 

completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C, H. CHOMLEy, 
5s. net. 

“This book will do good with many and deserves to be circulated with 

assiduity wherever there seems a chance that it will be intelligently read. People 


} money ought to buy copies and distribute them with judg ment.”— Jnvestor’s 
VIEW. 





A Bound Volume of “THE FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
5s. 6d. Post Free, 


INDEX to Bound Volume of “FREE TRADER” 
can be obtained separately, price 1s., from THE FREE TRADE 
Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 











The price of ‘‘THE FREE TRADER” is ONE 
HALFPENNY weekly, or post free ONE SHILLING 
per quarter prepaid. 


Secretaries of Associations and others who wish 
to have ‘‘THE FREE TRADER”’ posted to a 
number of separate addresses should communicate 
with the Secretary of the Free Trade Union, 
8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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